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so much more human, as it were, than those painters who
followed him enjoyed. Well, 'the ages are all equal,
says William Blake, ' but genius is always above its age';
and if this be so, certainly in Titian's genius the age of
the Renaissance expressed itself so completely that any-
thing which came after had the sense of a repetition
almost, a variation, as it were, on the work of the great
Venetian. And yet how original and how wise was
Rembrandt, and willing, too, to express so much that
is but indicated in Titian's work, anxious, above all,
to express himself, since he seems to lurk, yes, the very
rugged, beautiful, strong face itself, in so many of his
pictures. And if with Rubens we seem to come upon
something less sincere or less racy, as it were, than with
Rembrandt, how perfectly, musical is every line, every
contour, how full of ,^ell-being and delight, a little
boisterous it may be, but full of strength and the joy that
enjoys itself, is his work here in the Prado, naturally
almost without effort, as a bird sings, While, after all,
to look at Velasquez is to understand the truth, that so
various thing, light dancing on the water, that is gone
before you can say it is there. He is so truthful that for
the moment everything else seems beside the point.
Something like this seems to me to be my impression
of the Prado Gallery; to be what that collection of
masterpieces means to me. And if pictures are, as it
were, * receptacles of so many powers or forces,' if they
1 possess, like the products of nature, so many virtues or
qualities/ to discover not their value compared with one
another, but their ultimate value for oneself, is the first
step of all true criticism whatever, useful and necessary
on our way to see them, as in themselves they really are.1
1 Of the work of Holbein, of Diirer, of the early Flemish painters, and of
Moro and Vandyke I say nothing. Their work is, it seems to me, not to be
dealt with in the Prado where they are not well represented,
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